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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
RECENT ADDITIONS 

An- outline of the purpose and scope of The Loeb 
Classical Library was given in The Classical Weekly 
5. 126-127, in an article reprinted from The Nation of 
November 9, 191 1. In 6.82-86, we reprinted an 
article entitled Machines or Mind?, prepared by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, one of the General Editors of the 
Library, as a general introduction to the Library. 
This paper is a fine plea for classical studies. In 9.49, 
as part of his article, A Working Library for Students 
of the Classics, Supplement, Professor Husband gave 
a list of the volumes in the Library which had been 
published up to that time (November 20, 1915). 
It may be noted, in passing, that the American 
agency for the Library has been taken over by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City. In the contributions to The Classical Weekly, 
by Messrs. Yeames and Messer, entitled Classical 
Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, reference has 
been made to many reviews of parts of the Library, 
both in American and in foreign periodicals. 

Now, dealing with the classical originals rather 
than with translations of them is the business of The 
Classical Weekly, as of every other classical periodi- 
cal. Hence, there has been no attempt to secure for 
The Classical Weekly a detailed review of every 
volume in The Loeb Classical Library (there would, 
indeed, not have been space for the realization of 
such an aim). Yet, since to the avowed classicist, 
who, by preference, deals with the Classics in the 
originals, the Library may well be of service, by 
supplying some texts not otherwise easily accessible, 
and by enabling him to read more rapidly and more 
widely than he otherwise might in the classical originals, 
some volumes of the Library have been noticed in 
The Classical Weekly. In 6.198-199 Professor 
Lodge reviewed Mr. John Sargeaunt's translation of 
Terence (2 volumes). In 7. 142-143 Professor Ullman 
discussed together two renderings of Propertius — one 
by H. F. Butler, in The Loeb Classical Library, the 
other by J. S. Phillimore, in the Oxford Library of 
Translations.. I have myself, in various places, 
published notices of other volumes in the Library (see 
e. g. 6.223; 7.192). 

Circumstances make possible, at this time, a more 
extended review of recent additions to the Library. 

Since Professor Husband's list was published, the 
following volumes in the Library have appeared : 



Achilles Tatius, by S. Gaselee; Caesar, The Gallic 
War, by H. J. Edwards, on the whole a very excellent 
translation; Dio Cassius, the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
of nine volumes, by Ernest Cary; Galen, On the 
Natural Faculties, by A. J. Brock; Greek Anthology, 
five volumes, by W. R. Paton; Hesiod, the Homeric 
Hymns, and Homerica, combined in one volume, 
by H. G. Evelyn-White; Lucian, -the second of seven 
volumes, by A. M. Harmon; Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, Meditations and Speeches, by C. R. Haines; 
Plutarch, five out of ten volumes, by Bernadotte 
Perrin; Procopius, two out of six volumes, by H. B. 
Dewing; Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants, and 
Minor Works on Odours and Weather Signs, two 
volumes, by Sir A. Hort; in one volume, Longus's 
Romance, Daphnis and Chios, translated by S. Gase- 
lee, and Parthenius's Love Romances, G. Thornley's 
translation, revised by J. M. Edmonds, well known for 
his translation of Sappho, and of the Greek Bucolic 
Poets (the latter in The Loeb Classical Library); 
Apuleius, The Golden Ass, W. Adlington's rendering, 
revised by S. Gaselee; Ovid, Heroides and Amores, 
by Grant Showerman; Ovid, Metamorphoses, two 
volumes, by Frank Justus Miller; Pliny's Letters, 
the. translation of W. Melmoth, revised by W. M. 
Hutchinson; Plautus, two volumes out of four, by 
Paul Nixon ; Seneca, Tragedies, two volumes, by Frank 
Justus Miller; Seneca, Epistulae Morales, one volume 
out of three, by R. M. Gummere; Strabo, The Geo- 
graphy, one volume out of eight, by Horace Leonard 
Jones; Vergil, one volume out of two, by Henry 
Rushton Fairclough; Juvenal and Persius, in one 
volume, by G. G. Ramsay; Xenophon, Hellenica, by 
C. L. Brownson. 

It will be of interest to indicate here the extent to 
which American classical scholars have thus far 
participated in the Library: 

Appian's Roman History, 4 volumes, Horace White; 
Dio Cassius, 6 volumes, Ernest Cary; Julian, Emperor, 
The Works of, two volumes, by Professor Wilmer Cave 
Wright (Mrs. Wright), of Bryn Mawr College; Lucian, 
2 volumes, A. M. Harmon, formerly of Princeton, then 
of Yale University, now Lieutenant in the Naval 
Service of the United States; Plato, 1 volume (includ- 
ing Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus), 
Harold North Fowler, of Western Reserve University; 
Plutarch, 5 volumes, Bernadotte Perrin, Professor 
Emeritus of Yale University; Procopius, 2 volumes, 
H. B. Dewing, of Princeton University; Xenophon, 
Cycropaedia, 2 volumes,' Walter Miller, University of 
Missouri; Xenophon, Hellenica, C. L. Brownson, 
College of the City of New York; Cicero, De Officiis, 
Walter Miller; Horace, The Odes and Epodes, Charles 
E. Bennett, Cornell University; Ovid, Heroides and 
Amores, Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, 2 volumes, Frank Justus 
Miller, University of Chicago; Plautus, 2 volumes, 
Paul Nixon, of Bowdoin College, now Lieutenant in the 
United States Army; Seneca, Tragoediae, 2 volumes, 
Frank Justus Miller; Seneca, Epistulae Morales, 
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I volume, R. M. Gummere, formerly of Haverford 
College, now of the William Perm Charter School, 
Philadelphia; Strabo, the Geography, I volume, 
H. L. Jones, of Cornell University; Suetonius, 2 
volumes, John C. Rolfe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor Harmon's two volumes on Lucian include 
the following pieces: Volume I, Phalaris I; Phalaris 
II; Hippias, or the Bath; Dionysos; Heracles; 
Amber, or The Swans (De Electro) ; The Fly ; Nigrinus ; 
Demonax; The Hall (De Domo); My Native Land; 
Octogenarians (Longaevi); A True Story (Vera 
Historia); Slander (Calumniae Non Temere Creden- 
dum); The Consonants at Law (Iudicium Vocalium: 
Sigma vs. Tau in the Court of the Seven Vowels); 
The Carousal, or The Lapiths (Convivium); Volume 2, 
The Downward Journey, or The Tyrant; Zeus Cate- 
chized; Zeus Rants; The Dream, or The Cock; 
Prometheus; Icaromenippus, or the Sky-man; Timon, 
or the Misanthrope; Charon, or the Inspectors; 
Philosophies for Sale. On the great merits of this 
translation see The Classical Weekly 6.223, and, 
more especially, Professor Shorey in Classical Philology 
8.234-235. 

Professor Perrin's five volumes of Plutarch include 
the following: (1) Theseus and Romulus; Lycurgus 
and Numa; (2) Solon and Publicola; Themistocles 
and Camillus; Aristides and Cato Maior; Cimon 
and Lucullus; (3) Pericles and Fabius Maximus; 
Nicias and Crassus; (4) Alcibiades and Coriolanus; 
Lysander and Sulla; (5) Agesilaus and Pompey; 
Pelopidas and Marcellus. These volumes and their 
successors ought to be of service to many students and 
teachers. It would be interesting and instructive 
for the teacher of Latin seriously to consider how much 
of his teaching these volumes can be made to illuminate. 
On the merits of the translation see The Classical 
Weekly 7.192, and Professor Roger Miller Jones in 
Classical Philology u.479-482, 12.312-314, 13.41 5-416. 
The translation has found favor in England, too; 
see H. G. Evelyn-White, in The Classical Review 
30.89-90, and G. W. Butterworth, in The Classical 
Review 31.55-56. 

Mr. Dewing's translation of Procopius includes four 
of the eight books of Procopius's History of the Wars. 
Books I and 2 deal with The Persian Wars, fought by 
Justin and Justinian against the Persian Kings Kavadh 
and Chosroes Anushirvan, down to 550 A.D. Books 
3 and 4 deal with the Vandalic War in Africa, down to 
546. For a review of the two volumes, by G. W. But- 
terworth, see The Classical Review 31.53-54; see 
also J. W. Beardslee, Jr., in Classical Philology 13.317- 

319- 

The translator of Galen's On the Natural Faculties 
explains (page 2) that the work has to do with 

the powers of the Physis or Nature. By that Galen 
practically means what we should call the physiological 
or biological powers, the characteristic faculties of the 
living organism; this Physis is the subconscious vital 
principle of the animal or plant. 



The translation is praised by Mr. Clifford Allbutt, 
in The Classical Review 3 1. 1 00-103. c. K. 

(To be continued) 



GREEK IN PLINY'S LETTERS 

(Concluded from page 44) 

In considering Pliny's knowledge of Greek literature 
it will be convenient to notice in approximately chrono- 
logical order the authors whom he quotes or to whom 
he alludes. This order also permits the following 
classification of the -forms of Greek literature which 
Pliny knew: (1) epic poetry; (2) didactic, elegiac, 
and lyric poetry; (3) drama; (4) history; (5) phi- 
losophy; (6) oratory; (7) academic poetry of the 
Alexandrian period. 

(1) We are thus enabled to begin with Homer, as 
Pliny himself no doubt began. He quotes his witty 
friend Atilius (2.14.3) as saying that young lawyers 
are now beginning their careers by pleading in the 
highest courts, just as boys are first introduced to 
Homer, the greatest of poets, in the Schools. 

Only a casual review of the Greek quotations in 
Pliny is needed to show that he was more familiar 
with Homer than with any other Greek poet. He 
quotes from all parts of the Iliad, and, though the lines 
taken from the Odyssey are comparatively few, they 
are so scattered as to indicate ready recollection of 
all parts of the poem. The following lines of the 
Iliad are found: 1.63 (1.18.1), 1.88 (6.8.3), 1-528 
(1.7.4), 2.212 (1.20.22), 3.214 and 3.222 (1.20.22), 
5-356 (9-26.6), 8.102 (9.13.20), 9.319 (8.2.8), 12.243 
(1.18.4), 16.250 (1.7.1), 18.20 (4.11.12), 21.388 (9.26.6); 
and the following from the Odyssey: 1.351-352 
(5.20.8), 2.47 (5.19.2), 22.412 (9.1.3). The fact that 
five of the twelve quotations from the Iliad are from 
the first three books may be held to indicate that these 
books, the earliest read, were best remembered, as 
would be the case with most modern readers. 

The variety of the occasions which suggest Homeric 
lines to Pliny is an evidence of his real familiarity 
with the poems. Quite unliterary subjects prompt 
more of these quotations than are called forth by 
literary themes. Thus his ability to grant only a 
part of the request of Octavius Rufus in the matter of 
the Baetici reminds him of Zeus fulfilling one of Achil- 
les's prayers and denying the other (1.7.1; II. 16.250). 
Suetonius's uneasiness over a bad dream brings out 
the sympathetic quotation, khI ydp r' tvap (k Aiis ianv 
(II. 1.63; 1.18.1). Senecio's report of the voluntary 
exile of Licinianus, accused by Domitian, is like 
Antilochus's report to Adhilles, Kcirai UarpoMs (4. 1 1 . 1 2 ; 
II. 18.20). In his relations with his household Pliny 
tries to keep in mind Odysseus's mildness (5.19.2; 
Od. 2.47). Hearing that a friend is in danger from a 
man who is about to become tribune, he promises his 
support in the words of Achilles to Calchas, 'No one 
shall harm you while I live' (6.8.3; H- 1-88). His 
discrimination between the more and the less thrifty 



